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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAINING COURSES FOR SCHOOL 

LIBRARIANS* 



At present several committees of both 
the American Library Association and the 
National Education Association are investi- 
gating the general subject of trained 
librarians for school libraries. As their 
investigations to some extent overlap, the 
present committee has thought it desirable 
to confine its report to the changes in 
courses of training for school librarianship 
and the demand from schools for librarians 
trained in these courses, together with a 
general survey of the opinions of some 
representative educators and members of 
library commissions on the general subject 
of trained school librarians both as to the 
desirability of employing them, the actual 
qualifications required for those in school 
library positions and any further qualifica- 
tions deemed desirable. The questionnaires 
sent out by the committee have been too 
short to be exhaustive but the replies are 
sufficiently representative to give some 
bases for general deductions. 

In the regular library schools two re- 
ported changes of importance in courses 
have been made in the school year 1915-16. 
In the New York State Library School, the 
Library School of the New York Public 
Library and Simmons College Library 
School there have been slight increases in 
the number of special lectures on the sub- 
ject. Both Simmons College and the 
Syracuse University Library School expect 
to introduce definite courses in the subject 
next year. Among the colleges and uni- 
versities giving such courses the only con- 
siderable change has been the introduction 
of a course in library training at the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of 
Minnesota. It is planned to develop this 
into a regular library school as soon as 
practicable. Carleton College will also in- 
troduce courses in library training next 
year. Among the normal schools the actual 
and prospective changes in training courses 
are more numerous. The Geneseo (N. Y.) 
State Normal School has outgrown its quar- 



ters and added room and instruction will 
be provided next year. The East Tennessee 
State Normal School (Johnson City) has 
given for the first time a course of two 
periods a week for one term. At the Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) Normal School, the work is to 
be divided into a required course in refer- 
ence work and children's literature and an 
elective course in more technical subjects. 
The Western Illinois State Normal School 
(Macomb) has increased one of its elective 
courses from 30 to 60 hours while the ad- 
vanced course at the Milwaukee State 
Normal School will next year be increased 
from 36 to 60 periods. Several schools 
represented in last year's report have sent 
no data this year but no extensive move- 
ment toward further increase in these 
courses is apparent except in the few cases 
noted above. Perhaps this may be ex- 
plained, at least in part, by the answers re- 
ceived in reply to the question, "Has there 
been any perceptible change in the demand 
for trained school librarians?" Of the 
twenty replies received, eleven indicate no 
increase in demand, though Pratt Institute 
sees a prospect in the near future. Sim- 
mons College Library School replies "Yes, 
though there is still not a clear idea on 
the side of the school people of what library 
training is, and they are inclined to con- 
sider a librarian's work as purely clerical 
and to offer most inadequate salaries." At 
the New York State Library School a 
perceptible increase in demand has been 
noted. In several cases it was impossible to 
meet this demand because of the greater 
preference of the students for other kinds of 
work or because of the low salaries offered 
by the schools or for other local dis- 
advantages. The University of Tennessee 
reports an increased demand and at West 
Virginia an increased demand for high 
school librarians is anticipated though it is 
not yet apparent. Beloit College has 
noticed a slight increased demand, as has 
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also the University of Minnesota. 

Among the normal schools, three (Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; Springfield, 111.; and White- 
water, Wis.) report increased demands for 
teacher-librarians. In last year's report, it 
was noted that only one normal school at- 
tempted to train for general library work 
and that very few train specifically for 
librarianship. The same situation exists 
this year. It is well summarized in the 
reply from the Milwaukee State Normal 
School. "We are not trying to train 
librarians We give teachers a knowl- 
edge of library methods so that they may 
be able to organize and make use of the 
books in their schools." 

The reported enrollment of students in 
library training courses shows such strik- 
ing variations as to be of little general 
value. In 13 institutions, 1703 students in 
such courses are reported, varying from 6 
in the Library School of the New York 
Public Library to 348 in the Milwaukee 
State Normal School, 432 at the Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College (Rock Hill, 
S. C.) and 561 at the Emporia (Kan.) 
State Normal School. The statement al- 
ready quoted from Milwaukee shows the 
need of differentiating clearly between 
"teacher-librarians," and those training 
specifically for library work in schools and 
invalidates any general conclusions drawn 
from present data. In general there seems 
to be a slight increase in the number of 
those in training to become school li- 
brarians as well as of prospective teacher- 
librarians. 

As was stated in last year's report, prod- 
uct without market is of little effect and 
the establishment of training courses for 
school librarians is of little avail without 
a rather general demand for trained school 
librarians. As other committees are in- 
vestigating the general subject, this com- 
mittee felt it beyond their jurisdiction to 
make a detailed investigation of the mat- 
ter. All the organized state departments 
of education and all existing State Library 
Commissions were circularized as to their 
regulation of school libraries and brief 
questionnaires sent to the superintendents 



of schools in some fifty representative cities 
presumably large enough to afford the serv- 
ices of trained librarians devoting their en- 
tire time to their library work. 

A detailed table showing the amount of 
supervision of school libraries by state 
education departments and state library 
commissions is included as an appendix to 
this report. The data received show that 
15 state education departments exercise no 
supervision, 2 "very little," and in 9, such 
assistance, either on the part of the State 
Department of Education or the State Li- 
brary Commission is simply advisory and 
given only at the request of the school 
library concerned. In 10 states, consider- 
able supervision over school libraries is 
exercised. Prom the reports received this 
work seems most highly organized in 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Utah and West Virginia. In Minnesota, 
New York, Tennessee, Utah and Wisconsin, 
the state education departments have school 
library inspectors or organizers attached to 
their staffs; in New Jersey and South 
Dakota the school libraries are under the 
control of the State Library Commissions. 
In these states the amount of supervision 
varies considerably but both technical or- 
ganization and book selection are included 
in it. A considerably larger number of 
states (12) give their chief aid to schools 
by preparing required or recommended 
lists of books for school libraries. 

It is quite natural to expect that in- 
difference to supervision of school libraries 
would be coupled with little demand in the 
way of required qualifications for school 
librarians. On the basis of the informa- 
tion received in preparing this report, such 
proves to be the case. In 33 states there 
are no requirements. In those states which 
have requirements, they are almost always 
confined to high school librarians and to 
the librarians of larger schools. In most 
cases even the minimum requirements are 
fixed by the local boards, not by the state 
authorities. Idaho, Minnesota, New York 
and Wisconsin demand varied amounts of 
library training (usually a summer course 
as a minimum) from their high school li- 
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brarlans. Minnesota and Wisconsin require 
high school librarians to be regularly 
certified and California and Rhode Island 
have definite plans for certification under 
way. 

An encouraging sign is the feeling on the 
part of several state departments or com- 
missions that improvement in this direction 
is necessary. Fourteen make specific 
recommendations ranging from six weeks 
instruction in library methods to a full 
year of professional library training. It is 
interesting to note the general location of 
these states. One (Rhode Island) is in 
New England: New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, the District of Columbia and 
West Virginia are Middle Atlantic states; 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota and South Dakota 
are in the Central West; California repre- 
sents the Pacific Coast. It is hardly credible 
that these represent the only states in 
which some attempt has been made to im- 
prove school libraries by improving the 
librarians or that those which already have 
some standard are not planning even 
higher ones. It is interesting to note the 
desired qualifications. As a rule, the 
school authorities suggest broader educa- 
tion and an ability to do reference work; 
the library commissions usually lay 
emphasis on a knowledge of the essentials 
of organization. There is no fundamental 
disagreement in this, but it does suggest 
the great need of co-operation between the 
school and the library if a well-balanced 
plan is to be developed. In at least one in- 
stance lack of such co-operation seems to 
have had positive as well as negative 
effects. A state official (not a teacher) 
writes : 

"The department of public instruction is 
making a conscientious and systematic 
effort to build up libraries in all of the 
high schools of the state and this depart- 
ment is co-operating in giving personal as- 
sistance in the organizing of these libraries. 
The department of public instruction wel- 
comes this assistance but some of the lead- 
ing members of our State Library Associa- 
tion look upon it with disfavor. It is a 



case of the chronic opposition of the public 
library people against the development and 
administration of the public library 
through the agency of the public school 
authorities. . . .In the meantime our depart- 
ment of library organization is lending 
every assistance possible to the public 
school libraries already in existence on the 
assumption that the public school library 
is much better than no library at all. We 
propose to do what we can to build up and 
popularize it where the effort to establish 
and maintain a public library through 
other sources has failed." 

The establishment of school libraries and 
the appointment of properly qualified 
school librarians has in most cases been a 
matter of local action quite apart from 
the general attitude of the school or library 
officials of the state. Naturally enough, 
it has usually been the larger cities 
with large schools that have felt able to 
afford librarians with special training to 
devote their entire time to the school li- 
brary, and these librarians are seldom 
found except in schools below the secondary 
grades. From the fifty superintendents of 
typical cities to whom inquiries were sent, 
thirty-two replies were received.* Eighteen 
of these reported that "trained" librarians 
were employed in their schools but in most 
cases the amount of training was not speci- 
fied. There are strong grounds for believ- 
ing that in several cases the only profes- 
sional training these librarians have had 
was received in a summer session. The re- 
quirements in New York City are the most 
rigid and, if actually enforced, will make 
it out of the question to put the high school 
libraries in charge of any but trained peo- 
ple. It is significant to note that the edu- 
cational prestige of a city is no index to 
its school library policy. Boston has no 
school librarians and apparently wants 
none. Springfield, Worcester, St. Paul and 
Providence have none, though the last is 
making an attempt to get at least one and 
St. Paul expects to have several next year. 
Philadelphia has but one (a library school 



♦These cities were selected as representa- 
tive by Miss Mary E. Hall. 
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graduate). Cincinnati and Houston appear 
to, have them irregularly. 

In about a dozen cases, "Library train- 
ing" is required. In some instances college 
training and library experience are added 
requirements; in others, they may be sub- 
stituted for library training. In many 
cases there are no definite requirements. 
Indeed, in some cases the indeflniteness 
seems intentional rather than accidental. 
Here are a few instances. "A specially 
adapted teacher;" "Knowledge of books and 
aptness in dealing with pupils;" "We com- 
bine the position of librarian and study hall 
keeper and have not insisted on library 
training for these positions." Although 
outside the scope of the questionnaire, in- 
formation has reached the committee which 
seems to indicate that the old tendency to 
make the school library a refuge for the 
unsuccessful teacher is by no means gone 
and, in several recent cases, prescribed or 
implied qualifications have been waived 
to permit the employment of such persons 
or to provide a congenial resting-place for 
a specially favored teacher. 

There are grounds for thinking that this 
tendency is more prevalent among boards 
of education than among principals and 
superintendents. When the reporting 
school officer did not pass in silence the 
question as to his suggestions for points to 
be included in a training course for school 
librarians, the answers, in nearly every 
case, showed a growing recognition of the 
need for competent librarians and a rather 
definite opinion as to the character of their 
work. Personality, general education and 
technical training are all mentioned. In 
many cases a knowledge of school curricula 
or other pedagogic training is mentioned. 
Skill in reference work and knowledge of 
and sympathy with children are frequently 
cited as necessary. A broad knowledge of 
literature, history and civics in its wide 
sense are also considered by many as legiti- 
mate subjects for inclusion in a training 
course for school librarians or as pre- 
requisite to such a course. There is no 
apparent disposition to undervalue the 
need of technical training even when per- 



sonal service to the pupils and teachers is 
emphasized. The characteristic attitude is 
summarized by the Principal of the Balti- 
more City College: "Include everything in 
a regular librarian's training course, 
omitting nothing. Emphasize personal 
qualifications, reference work, administra- 
tion, mechanical arrangement and library 
technique generally." 

From the mass of data of which this 
report is a brief summary these deductions 
seem justified: 1. There are two distinct 
types of training for school librarianship. 
One is represented by the normal school or 
teachers' college course which aims 
primarily at a knowledge of books and 
simple methods of administering small 
libraries. The teacher-librarians who are 
the products of these courses must be first 
teachers and second librarians. Their 
double training, though necessarily lacking 
in depth, makes them available for many 
positions in many schools which cannot af- 
ford a separate librarian. Under present 
conditions most of the work with class- 
room libraries and with the first eight 
grades and the care of the smaller high 
school libraries must be undertaken by 
these teacher-librarians. The second type 
of course is that planned for the student 
who intends to devote her entire time to 
library work. The courses in library 
schools are usually of this type. This, as 
stated before, practically presupposes a 
position in a large city or, at least in a 
large school. 1 Though apparently more re- 
stricted in scope, this work requires even 
broader educational foundation than is re- 
quired from the teacher-librarian. The 
school-librarian must be the intellectual 



1 "There are two classes of school libra- 
rians who require first of all training as 
teachers and secondarily such library train- 
ing as they may be able to secure in the 
university or normal school, (1) those who 
are to have charge of rural school libraries 
which may serve the general public, and (2) 
those who are to have charge of city school 
libraries which are a part of a public library 
system, in which the reference work is done 
by the school librarian and the books ordered 
and catalogued in this central library. 

"Even in the larger city schools it will often 
be easier to secure the appointment of libra- 
rians of this type and quite as often the 
results will be more satisfactory." — W. D. 
Johnston. 
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equal of her faculty associates and their 
superior in her own technical field. Lower- 
ing of requirements means lowering of 
standard, lowering of prestige and lower- 
ing of efficiency. The established courses, 
as pointed out in last year's report, divide 
naturally along these two general lines, 
and, when properly organized, seem to be 
providing about as good preparation as can 
be expected at present from the general 
educational equipment of the students in 
those courses. There seems little general 
disposition to alter present courses except 
In the direction of more intensive work. So 
far as any definite feeling exists among 
school authorities their ideas of what the 
efficient school librarian should do corre- 
sponds quite closely with what the training 
courses are teaching her to do. 

2. The demand for trained librarians is 
increasing slowly. This slow increase is 
largely responsible for the apparent lack 
of marked increase in the number of per- 
sons preparing specifically for school li- 
brary work. The demand is also lessened 
by the apparent lack of interest on the part 
of local and state authorities alike in school 
libraries. Until the library is supervised as 
carefully as any other part of the school, 
the librarian will not be required to bring 
her work up to the standard required from 
the teachers, and until an equivalent 
standard is required, the appointment of 
competent librarians will be more of an 
accident than a matter of general policy. 
Persons with common sense will prefer not 
to prepare for positions which are subordi- 
nate in prestige and salary and uncertain 
in tenure, and training of the right sort 
in library methods will not flourish. An 
increase in the number of trained teacher- 
librarians is generally impracticable except 
through state ac'ion in connection with 
normal schools or with college or university 
schools of education. A healthy demand 
for better school librarians of either type, 
must be the natural expression of a 
realized need in the school, not a concession 
made by a local board of education or a 
state department to placate a persistent 
group of interested specialists outside the 



school. The demand must be stimulated 
and such stimulation must be the result of 
a patient, persistent policy pursued if neces- 
sary for a number of years. Your commit- 
tee, therefore, offer the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That an effort be made through the 
school libraries section of the American 
Library Association, the Library Section 
of the National Education Association and 
similar bodies to avoid useless duplication 
in the work of all committees appointed to 
investigate and report on the work of 
school libraries. This can be done by 
clearer definition of the specific jurisdic- 
tion of such committees, by conference be- 
tween members of similar committees and 
co-operation in dividing between them the 
field of their investigations. 

2. That a standing committee be ap- 
pointed to report annually on the subject 
of training for school library work, and 
the demand for suitably trained school 
librarians; to suggest suitable means for 
increasing the demand for such librarians 
and to indicate needed improvements in 
courses of training for school libraries. 
This committee should be large enough to 
be representative and its personnel changed 
often enough to prevent its becoming fixed 
in its general policy. 

3. That this section encourage the in- 
tensive study of the school library situation 
in definite localities and the report, to this 
section, from time to time, of such studies 
or surveys as may be made. 

Frank K. Walter, Chairman. 

Harriet A. Wood. 

Mary C. Richardson. 

W. D. Johnston. 

Effie M. Power. 

Ida M. Mendenhall. 

Marx E. Hall. 



APPENDIX A 

The Trained School Librarian 

(Questions sent to school superintendents, 
and their replies) 
1. What qualifications do you require 
from your school librarians? 
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2. In planning a training course for 
school librarians, what subjects would you 
Include and what points would you espe- 
cially emphasize? 

3. Do you employ trained librarians 
(i. e. persons who have taken courses in 
technical library work) in your schools? 

Name of school 

Name of officer reporting 

Qualifications for School Librarians 

I. Cities requiring none: Boston Mass., 

Des Moines, la., Jersey City, N.J., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., New Orleans, La., Paterson, 
N. J., Providence, R. I., St. Louis, Mo., 
St. Paul, Minn., San Francisco, Cal., 
Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(not at present), Trenton, N. J., 
Worcester, Mass. 

II. Cities with requirements: 
Baltimore, Md. (Graduation from ap- 
proved training school for librarians, 
and previous experience in library 
work with schools.) 

Birmingham, Ala. (Graduation from li- 
brary school or apprentice class.) 

Bridgeport, Conn. (College diploma, 
library training, and teaching experi- 
ence.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (Prefer regular library- 
training.) 

Columbus, Ohio. (Graduation from high 
and normal school, with summer 
school library training when possible.) 

Houston, Tex. (Prefer college gradu- 
ation.) 

Indianapolis, Ind. (Regular library train- 
ing in high schools.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. ("Library certificate 
issued under state law.") 

Milwaukee, Wis. ("University training, 
or equivalent, and graduation from a 
library school.") 

New Haven, Conn. ("1) Familiarity 
with the library. 2) Ability to sys- 
tematize and catalog. 3) Ability to 
maintain discipline and to co-ordinate 
library work with the school studies 
of the children.") 

Oakland, Cal. (Library training and ex- 
perience.) 

Philadelphia, Penn. (The one librarian 
in the system is a library school 
graduate.) 

Portland, Ore. (Ability.) 

Reading, Penn. ("A knowledge of filing, 
cataloging, accessioning, charging, 
mending; familiarity with publishing 
houses, standard editions, government 
bulletins, pamphlets issued . by li- 
braries and societies; wide reading and 
ability to use this in helping pupils to 
choose books; skill in reference work.") 



Richmond, Va. ("A broad educational 
foundation, professional training in 
library work, some administrative 
ability, and an abundance of tact and 
good judgment.") 

Scranton, Penn. ("Knowledge of books 
and aptness in dealing with pupils.") 

Seattle, Wash. (Same as for high school 
teachers and some training in library 
work in addition.) 

Youngstown, Ohio. ("High school gradu- 
ation, special library training and 
ability to handle class groups in li- 
brary room. Also ability to direct re- 
search work well.") 

Suggestions for Training Courses for 
School Librarians 

I. Cities suggesting no changes: Boston, 

Mass., Des Moines, la., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jersey City, N. J., Los Angeles, 
Cal., Nashville, Tenn., New Orleans, 
La., Oakland, Cal., Philadelphia, Penn., 
Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Mo., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Scranton, Penn., Spring- 
field, Mass., Trenton, N. J., Worcester, 
Mass. 

II. Cities making suggestions: 
Baltimore, Md. ("Include everything in 

a regular librarian's training, omitting 
nothing. Emphasize personal qualifica- 
tions; reference work; administrative; 
mechanical arrangement and library 
technique generally.") 

Birmingham, Ala. ("A good high school 
education as a minimum qualification. 
Courses in the technique of library 
management.") 

Bridgeport, Conn. ("Literature, history, 
science, political economy.") 

Cincinnati, O. ("Such training as is 
given for librarians in the Public Li- 
brary plus the special training which 
school librarians should possess to 
make them of the greatest use to the 
different departments of the high 
school; especially such courses as 
would enable the librarians to give a 
special library course to the pupils.") 

Columbus, O. ("A knowledge of chil- 
dren's books, and of reference work 
with children of the elementary and 
students of the high schools. Having 
passed through the normal school, they 
are familiar with the course of study.) 

Houston, Tex. ("Literature, history, li- 
brary methods.") 

Milwaukee, Wis. (Prerequisite of col- 
lege graduation, personal sympathy 
with children, upon which could be 
erected a superficial structure of li- 
brary technique, especially the effec- 
tive cataloging of subject content.") 
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New Haven, Conn. ("Ability and dis- 
position to be helpful to pupils; order 
and system in arranging and catalog- 
ing books; orderly assignment of work 
in connection with library.") 

Paterson, N. J. ("English and history 
courses particularly; a liberal educa- 
tion such as an A. B. degree demands, 
with general knowledge of a wide 
range of subjects; technical library 
work.") 

Portland, Ore. (Emphasizes book selec- 
tion and ability to read aloud.) 

Providence, R. I. ("Ought to include 
thorough courses in English and 
Civics.") 

Reading, Penn. ("Should include (a) A 
knowledge of filing, cataloging, acces- 
sioning, charging, mending. (b) 
Familiarity with publishing houses, 
standard editions, government bul- 
letins, pamphlets issued by libraries 
and societies, (c) Wide reading and 
ability to use this in helping pupils to 
choose books, (d) Skill in reference 
work. Special emphasis on (c) and 
(d).") 

St. Paul, Minn. ("They should be 
widely read so as to be able to find 
material in books, magazines and 
pamphlets on questions on which pupils 
desire information.") 

Seattle, Wash. ("Good knowledge of 
English and History. Other reference 
subjects also need much attention.") 

Syracuse, N. Y. ("1. A knowledge of 
books, papers, etc., as sources of in- 
formation. 2. Their proper classifica- 
tion, arrangement, and care. 3. The 
general operation of a public library, 
etc., in serving persons interested. 4. 
How to reach more people with the 
library.") 

Youngstown, 0. ("Buying and catalog- 
ing of books; reference work; current 
events; English and history.") 

Employment of Trained Librarians in 
Schools 

I. Cities not employing trained librarians 
in schools: Boston, Mass., Des Moines, 
la., Nashville, Tenn., New Orleans, La., 
Paterson, N. J., Portland, Ore. (does 
not state definitely), Providence, R. I., 
St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn, (not at 
present, but expects to next year), 
San Francisco, Cal., Scranton, Penn., 
(not at present, but thinks it would be 
a good plan), Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Trenton, N. J. (not at 
present, but expect to employ one with 
library experience next year), Wor- 
cester, Mass. 



II. Cities employing trained librarians in 
schools: Baltimore, Md., Birmingham, 
Ala., Bridgeport, Conn, (in high 
schools only), Cincinnati, O. (when- 
ever possible; summer school training 
sometimes taken after appointment), 
Columbus, O., Houston, Tex. (not al- 
ways), Indianapolis, Ind. (in high 
schools), Jersey City, N. J. (several 
school libraries are branches of the 
public library and in charge of its 
employees), Los Angeles, Cal., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ("Public library fur- 
nishes the librarians both in high 
schools and grammar schools"), New 
Haven, Conn, (in the high schools), 
Oakland, Cal., Philadelphia, Pa. (the 
one librarian in the system is a li- 
brary school graduate), Reading, Penn., 
Richmond, Va., Seattle, Wash., Youngs- 
town, O. 

APPENDIX B 

Supervision of school libraries by State 

education departments and Library 

commissions 

Questions Sent to State Officials 

1. To what extent does your department 
supervise the school libraries of your state? 

2. What qualifications are required for 
school librarians? 

3. What changes, if any, in these quali- 
fications, do you consider desirable? 

Name of department or commission 

Name of officer reporting 

Replies from State Officials 

Letters indicate departments reporting, as 
follows: 
E Education department or department 

of public instruction. 
L Library commission. 
S State library. 

I. States exercising no general super- 
vision : 
Arkansas, E. 
Delaware, L. 

District of Columbia, Board of examiners. 
Georgia, L. 
Iowa, L. 
Kansas, L. 
Kentucky, L. 
Maryland, L. 
Massachusetts, E. and L. 
Michigan, E. 
Missouri, E. 
Nebraska, L. 

New Hampshire, L. and E. 
Oklahoma, E. 
Pennsylvania, E. 
Virginia, S. 
Washington, S. and L. 
Wyoming, E. 
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II. States with a small amount of super- 
vision: 

California, E. (Very general.) 

California, S. (No supervision for all 
school libraries; county free library 
provides it for each school district join- 
ing the county library.) 

Connecticut, E. (Grants money, and 
"special attention is given to school 
libraries" in towns where supervisors 
are appointed by Bd. of Educ.) 

Connecticut, L. (Assistance in organiz- 
ing and cataloging given on request.) 

Florida, E. ("Very little supervision.") 

Illinois, E. (Advisory only.) 

Illinois, L. (Organizes and advises on 
request.) 

Indiana, E. (High school inspector must 
see that "certain requirements" for 
such libraries are met.) 

Indiana, L. (Organizes on request; 
hopes for a special supervisor of school 
libraries in the near future.) 

Michigan, L. (Book list, and advice and 
organization on request.) 

Missouri, L. (Acts in advisory capacity 
only.) 

Nebraska, E. (Power to recommend, no 
other.) 

New Jersey, L. (Grants money, ap- 
proves purchases, and adopts "rules 
and regulations for the organization 
and management of such libraries.") 

New Mexico, E. (Advisory only.) 

North Carolina, L. (Advisory only.) 

North Dakota, E. (Exercises some super- 
vision through the high and rural 
school inspectors.) 

Pennsylvania, L. ("Only casually"; help 
on request.) 

Rhode Island, E. ("In a general way"; 
for future plans see H193 "an act to 
promote efficiency of library service in 
public schools.") 

South Dakota, L. (Aid in book selection, 
administration, etc., on request.) 

Tennessee, E. (Law provides for Direc- 
tor of Library Extension who shall 
"encourage the establishment of li- 
braries, especially in public schools; to 
prepare selected lists,. .. .and to assist 
in preparing Reading circle courses for 
public school teachers and pupils.") 

Utah, E. (Has supervision of all li- 
braries in the state; the library or- 
ganizer works under the state depart- 
ment of education.) 

Vermont, E. ("By inspection.") 

Vermont, L. ("Book lists and any other 
advice" on request.) 

Washington, E. 

West Virginia, E. (Standard require- 
ments for high school libraries before 



they can receive state aid; as to size, 
"care and use of the library.") 

III. States with considerable supervision: 
Minnesota, E. (Provides a Supervisor 

for school libraries who prepares lists 
from which books are required to be 
purchased, gives advice on all matters 
relating to school libraries, holds ex- 
hibits, gives talks and instruction, etc. 
also requires that each school shall 
provide a library with certain definite 
qualifications, e. g. at least 500 books, 
$50 annually to be spent for books, a 
separate room, books to be classified 
according to a standard classification, 
marked, kept in repair, etc., records of 
circulation to be kept and an annual 
report to be made.) 

New York, E. (Provides a School Li- 
braries Division which apportions 
funds to be applied toward the pur- 
chase of books approved by the de- 
partment. Certain requirements must 
be fulfilled before state aid is given, 
such as an accession book, proper care, 
record of circulation, etc. Inspection 
is made by the regular department in- 
spectors who visit schools for general 
purposes of inspection.) 

Ohio, E. (Certain requirements for all 
school libraries, such as a permanent 
classification, a card catalog, and good 
care; poor libraries forfeit H. S. char- 
ters.) 

Oregon, S. (Makes rules, adopts standard 
supplies, buys books, prepares book 
lists, and gives advice by letter and in 
person; hopes to have a special field 
worker for high schools.) 

Wisconsin, E. (Provides a Supervisor of 
school libraries and an assistant, both 
under the Library department of the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. This supervisor selects books, 
prescribes rules and regulations for 
school libraries, gives advice and assist- 
ance and collects statistics.) 

IV. States issuing book lists only: 
Georgia, E. 

Idaho, L. 
Iowa, E. 
Louisiana, E. 
Montana, E. 
North Carolina, E. 
Texas, E. 
Virginia, E. 

Qualifications for School Librarians 

I. States requiring none: 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
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Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 
II. States with requirements: 

California. (Certificate issued by State 
board of education; requirements for 
certification not yet definitely fixed; 
"this is for high school librarians.") 

District of Columbia. (For high school 
librarians, "graduation from approved 
high school and one year of training 
in library methods and science.") 

Idaho. (Larger schools and state institu- 
tions have "trained librarians.") 

Illinois. (No uniform requirements; 
larger schools have trained librarians. ) 

Minnesota. ("Same educational qualifi- 
cations as a teacher" with minimum of 
six weeks summer school professional 
training, and "if possible, a full year's 
training in an accredited library 
school.") 

New Jersey. (No legal requirements, 
though attempt is made to have library 
school graduates, summer school train- 
ing also accepted; prefer teaching ex- 
perience in addition.) 

New York. (Varied; to draw "teacher's 
quota" from the state, librarian must 
be graduate of approved library 
school, approved normal course or its 
equivalent; for small schools summer 
course or equivalent is accepted.) 

Rhode Island. (None at present, but pro- 
posed law provides for certificate of 
qualification from Board of education.) 

Utah. (Summer school training when 
possible.) 

Wisconsin. (No legal qualifications; if 
paid from district funds, librarian 
must have a certificate from Board of 
education; for smaller schools same 
as for teachers.) 

Recommended Changes in Qualifications 

I. States recommending none: 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 



Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
II. Suggested state changes: 

District of Columbia. ("Special library 
courses, preferably with college degree 
in addition, or sufficient number of li- 
brary courses with allied or related 
topic courses to lead to a college de- 
gree, provided salary paid is same as 
that of a regular high school teacher.") 

Illinois. (First need is law providing for 
school libraries; second, a state super- 
visor of the same.) 

Michigan. (Bach graded school should 
have librarian with at least summer 
school training.) 

Missouri. (High school diploma or 
equivalent in general education; mini- 
mum of 2-hr. normal course in library 
economy.) 

Nebraska. (Same as for teachers, with 
professional training in addition, espe- 
cially in reference work.) 

New Jersey. (To make present prefer- 
ences (see opposite column) manda- 
tory.) 

New Mexico. ("Professional training.") 

New York. (Librarian in every school 
should have some special training; 
minimum for small schools should be 
high school diploma and summer 
school, and "as much more as prac- 
ticable.") 

North Dakota. ("A course in library 
science in a higher institution of learn- 
ing.") 

Pennsylvania. ( "The place to get at this 
is in the normal schools and in our 
state this is a difficult nut to crack.") 

South Dakota. (Minimum of six weeks' 
training in library economy in addition 
to regular requirements for high school 
teachers; a plan similar to that in 
Minnesota.) 

Utah. (Summer school training at 
least.) 

West Virginia. (Professional training, 
though most schools are too small.) 



